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ASK LESLIE’S 


Ten Typical Questions 


What kind of a bonus sys 

tem can I install to get 
greater efficiency from my 
truck drivers? 

Will it pay me to buy add 
ing machines for use in 
my wholesale hardware 
business? 

What are the different 
kinds of sprinklers and 
how do they affect in 
surance rates? 

Will a furnace regulator 
reduce my coal consump 
tion this winter? 

The masons are on strike 
here. How canI make a 
necessary addition to my 
factory? 

Is the individual drive 
more economical than the 
larger power unit in a 
large machine shop? 

In view of the high price ot 
coal, should I install an oil 
burner under my boilers? 

What is the best kind of 
roofing for my summer 
camp in Canada? 

Can paint intended for in 
terior work be used for 
porch floors? 

Would it pay me to install! 
my own water pump and 
electric lighting system at 
my home, located ten 
miles from the city? 


NDER the slogan, “ Ask Leslie’s,” Leslie’s Weekly 1S 

introducing an information bureau designed to func- 
tion upon an unprecedented scale. ‘The magazine makes no 
pretense at including within its new department the sum 
total of knowledge. It simply maintains a trained corps 
of investigators and experts experienced in the business of 
locating accurate information quickly. 


Your inquiry may direct their research to a particular 
group of manufacturers, to a special type of laboratory, 
to an expert in a certain field of work. They are simply 
mobilized and ready to act for you—at your command. 
“Ask Leslie’s”’ and find out. Ask questions like those 
listed here for instance—and see how promptly carefully 
compiled information is forwarded to you. Your question 
may be an old familiar one to the department; it may set 
them at work on an entirely new subject; but in either 
case, you will receive the facts you need to crystallize your 
own ideas and make an intelligent decision. Unpreju- 
diced, authoritative, and rendered free. 

many times over the seven dollars 
that enters your name on Leslie’s subscription lists. You get your 


money’s worth in the magazine—you get your money back in its 


LES LI E’S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


his new service can save you 
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‘THE HAPPY eMEDIUM” 
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She—Tuat Miss Twitter JUST LOVES TO TALK ABOUT SoctoLocy! 
He—l've noticep THAT. IT MUST HAVE TAKEN HER SOME TIME TO LEARN ALL SHE DOESN’T KNOW ABOUT IT 
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Tue Line or Least RESISTANCE 


Wanted: A New Fraternity 


By Harry Irvinc SuumMway 


HERE is no use talking, the profiteers ought to have 
something to bind them together socially. They are 
not at all clubby. While the rest of us have our 
lodges and meetings and dues and everything 
the profiteers have to go it alone. You find them 

sitting off by themselves in their solid gold corners, biting their 
platinum finger-nails in lonesomeness. You can see the emerald 
envy in their eyes as they see us trudging off to our lodge meet- 
ings, a clean collar around our necks and the password in our 
hands. 

It isn’t fair. They ought to have a lodge. Let’s give ’em one. 
These little suggestions may be amended, but for a starter they 
will do. Stand back, men, while the candidates step up to be 
initiated. 


The Keepers of the Portals 


All candidates must pass through the portals to enter the 
lodge room. The keepers shall guard the gate and tap each 
candidate on the head seven times as he enters, seven being the 
mystic number. The keepers might be Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb, 
each selecting the club best suited to his particular style of 
tapping. 

Initiation 

The profiteer then, as his first degree, takes the sacred 
bumps. The bumps are unupholstered sugar barrels 
with the nails pointed outwards instead of inwards, 
that is, outwards towards the candidate’s inwards. 

Now, the candidate being properly robed in a suit 
of B. V. D.’s is taken by the hand and bumped over 
seven of these barrels, then brought back and parked 
with his face towards the sub-basement upon the mid- 
dle or fourth barrel, the one with the extra nails in it. 

The patrol then chants seven times in unison: 

“What’ll you put in che Old Man’s soup?” 

“Rats and snails and a puppy dog’s tail.” 

“Well, how much will you charge for it?” 

“Enough to make a barrel of kale.” 

“How much is thai, oh, noble sir, 

Upon the barrel ia torture bent?” 





“So help me, corporals of the guard, 
"Tis but a measly 700 per cent.” 


Next the candidate is escorted around the hall upon the cinder 
path. The cinders are the large, ripe, early growing variety 
which come from near coal. Two escorts take either hand of 
the candidate and run him around the path seven times seven, 
which is another mystic number, forty-nine. Of course the 
candidate is carefully barefooted. 

After this the candidate is led before the Exalted Pirate who 
sits on a throne. Here he is put through a course of questions 
which he must answer with an average of at least 99 per cent. If 
he falls below this mark he must go another forty-nine times 
around the cinder path when he can take another whack at the 
questions. And so on until he passes on or out. 


The Questions 


1. Do you believe implicitly in money? 

2. How much should the public cash customer have left 
after a transaction with a brother of this lodge, if any? 

3. Are you prepared to swear upon your honor, if you have 
any, that the Golden Rule is made of brass? 

4. Whatisa price? What is it good for? 

5. If prices should start to tumble, do you solemniy swear 
that you will do your utmost to keep them up? (Irrelevant, 
but candidate must answer it.) 

6. Where should the public get off—if it ever gets on 
again? 


So much for the initiation. 

Of course the members should have some by-laws. 
By-laws are little pieces of red tape moved and 
seconded on a rainy night when most of the members 
are away, to hamstring them forever afterwards. All 
associations have them. 


Passwords 
On even months the password which will admit a 


brother to the lodge room is “Dick Turpin.”” On the 
odd months the word is “Captain Kidd.” A brother 
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Amen 

The street corner preac her was interrupted by a 
loafer on the outskirts of the audience. 

“What is Life?’”” demanded the heckler. “ An 
swer that if you can. Ha, ha! What is Life?” 

“Life, sir,” replied the unperturbed preacher, 
“is something two misguided parents bestowed 
upon you for the affliction of mankind. Let us 
pray!”’ 


Movie Amenities 
‘You never let your leading man and woman 
clinch in the love sceres.”’ 
“No. they hate each other If they ever 
clinch, they'll fight 





saa Rk SON You Teil "Em 
Susan—l COULDN'T ATTEND YOUR LUNCHEON, DEAR, BECAUSE IT RAINED Mrs. Nothing—Just think, when she reached 
- ” a Paaae po prrcexgonod ry ~ enemies bs a = tees home and opened her hat box a mouse jumped 
out and ran up onto the piano 
who mislays the password shall be taken out in the room where Mr. Nothing—That is really not extraordinary. Why, wke 


they opened the Convention at Chicago, some time ago, 
wasn’t long before a smooth dark horse popped out and gz! 
Dues loped away with a band-wagon. 


the mop and the regalia are kept and properly instructed 


All dues shall be paid from money actually gypped from 
the public, not from excessive profits and such, but actually Advising Wifey 
| * John is it hot out today?” 
“Oh, very, dear. You'll need your heaviest furs.” 


Member hip 


Only those who are genuine dyed-in-the-wool profiteers are 


eligible Second-storv workers, stick up men and Ssate-crackers 


Can You Blame Him? 
Sie—Harold, you’ve neglected to have your hair cut for ever 
so lor 4 I don’t believe I ever saw it so lor Zz 


need not apply; only professionals can belong 
He—Well, so long as you've noticed it, I guess I'll have it 


The Perfect Landlord cut. So long 
By A. H. Fouws 
HERE is a little landlord, so thoughtful and so kind, SS 


He says to every tenant in the Spring: 
I trust youll keep me posted as to what is on your mind 
Just ask, old dear, for almost anyt hing 


“Ts the plumbing as you’d have it? Don’t you want a later 


style? | 
Would a shower-bath increase your comfort any?”’ 
He asks them so politely, and with such a winning smile, 


That his tenants let him spend a pretty penny 


He inquires, “ Are you weary of the paper on the wall? 
Don’t you think you’d like to have me change it for you? 
The dining-room, the parlors, too, the bedrooms, and the hall? 
Don’t hesitate to say so, I implore you! 


“Let me give you parquet-floorin g,” to a tenant he will say; 
“Tt really will afford me lots of pleasure. 

Just give the word, my boy, and we will make a start today; 
I’ll send around a man to take the measure.” 





(nd often will this landlord come and with his tenants sit. 


Suggesting little changes here and there: 
They ask him, “ Would you mind if—” And he answers, “Not 
a bit; 
Your comfort is my sole and only care.” | 








Oh, whereabouts, I hear the wail, is such a landlord found? Bill Breck 
Suspense is fierce, and so I put you wise: Drawn by But Breck 

His tenantry with golden harps and halos fly around; “"Tils BETTER TO HAVE DRESSED AND LOST, THAN 
He owns a block of mansions in the skies. NEVER TO HAVE DRESSED AT ALL.” > ea 7 

















Drawn by T. S. Sutiivant 
Owner in background 


KEEP, 


YEs, 


RATHER EXPENSIVE TO 


So 


HARACTERS in ancient or modern, European or American, 

or any other drama, however life-like they may be in other 
respects, {ail absolutely in one particular of being realistic. 
Obviously they have never sat in the audience of a theatre 
therefore they can scarcely be called true to life. Obviously is 
the word, because, had they ever had that educational privilege 
the entanglements, misunderstandings and worries of the play 
Brothers could never be mistaken by hus 


HE Is 


Just 


would never occur. 
bands as sweethearts of their wives. Questionable actions of one 
character would be investigated thoroughly by the others before 
condemnation. In other words, were our theatrical characters 
true to life in that they had witnessed other stage dramas, they 
would know that the complications of the play could be easily 
avoided if the characters showed 
a little sense. Then, of course, 


we would have no drama. 


Aristocracy 

Coat—I heard the master say 
yesterday that he was going to 
give us to the janitor. 

Vest—Thank goodness! He 
can afford to pay for the cleaning 
and pressing we’ve been needing 
for so long. 


Drawn by J. K. Bryans 


The Winning Way 
A bachelor can always jolly a 
married woman by telling her he 
is sorry he didn’t meet her before 
it was too late. 


Judge—How 1s IT you 
you? 
Prisoner 
STOLEN THI 
DO WITH THE CASE. 


As SOON AS 
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HAVEN'T A LAWYER TO DEFEND 


THEY 
MONEY, THEY WOU LDN’T HAVE ANYTHING 
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T HE'S SUCH A PET AND HE’S SO GENTLE WITH THE CHILDREN. 
A Vanishing Villain 
By Terrevtt Love Ho.ttpoay 


O when we try to swat the fly, 
Where sat the fly, the fly sits not. 
too fly “s 








He doesn’t die, for he’s “ 
lo sit or “stand for” any swat. 


Greater Love Than This Hath No Man 
= W hat sort of fellow is Stebbins? 6 
“The best in the world. He’d give you his last drink.” 


Sweet Reasonableness 

Rev. Gods peed—It’s positively horrible the way these political 
bosses graft. 

Member of Vestry Board—Be reasonable, sir; it enables them 


to increase their gifts te charity. 





Persona Non Grata 
Some men declare them- 
selves “frankness personified”’ 
when they are merely impudence 

modified, 

i 

In 1930 i 

Mrs. Prood—Tell me about t) 


the play, my dear. 

Daughter—Well, in the first 
act the girl who plays the vam- 
pire comes on the stage taking 
off her wrist-watch—— 

Mrs. Prood—Oh, isn’t that 
awful! Those actresses have no 
sense of decency left! 


FOUND OUT THAT I HADN'T 
TO 
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“| HAVE MY SHARE OF WHOLESOME 
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PIE, NO BLESSING AM | LACKING.” 


align 


By Wart Mason 


Illustration by Stuart Hay 


Y friends are all worked up again, they’re 
prancing round, excited; if we don’t vote for cer- 
tain men, our wrongs will ne’er be righted. 

Alas, I haven’t any wrongs, I simply can’t get 
frantic; I sit here punching out my songs, and 
wear a smile gigantic. The world seems pretty smooth and 
nice, and I can’t bawl or blubber, so long as I can earn the price 
to buy my gas and rubber. And well I know it is a shame that 
I can’t whoop with others, and play the ancient, weary game, 
and wrangle with my brothers. But I’m so built that I enjoy 
the world in which I’m dwelling, and I can’t emulate the boy 
who spends the summer yelling. 
I’ve noticed that some things are wrong, as through the town 
I ambled; the profiteers are going strong, and should be fried or 
scrambled. “But what’s the diff?’ I gently sigh, as to my 
home I’m tracking: “I have my share of wholesome pie, no 
blessing am I lacking. And all the ranting gents I know, who 
talk of dire demnition, wear gaudy rags from neck to toe, and 
they’re in fat condition.” 
I hear that black disaster walks abroad and soon will vex 
us; unless we rise and vote for Cox, ’twill jar our solar plexus. 
The perils that confront this land much talk I hear regarding; 
but all those perils will be canned if we should vote for Harding. 
It may be true, but why should I go forth and join the rant- 
ing? I have three kinds of helpful pie, and doughnuts most en- 
chanting. I have no grouch, I make no kicks, the world is bright 


and sunny; I would not argue politics for marbles, chalk or 
money. 

And those who rant come round and say, “ You lack the prop- 
er spirit; when there’s a bogie grim and gray, you ought to 
quake and fear it. The man who grins and never knocks, our 
progress is retarding; you ought to rise and whoop for Cox, or 
root a while for Harding.” ‘ 

I cannot help the way I’m made; I do things that I'd ortn’t, 
and campaign fury and parade to me don’t seem important. 

The circus soon will come to town, and that excites me 
greatly; for there will be a dippy clown, and lions large and 
stately. And gifted girls will jump through hoops, or hang from 
high trapezes, and acrobats will loop the loops, and barkers 
spring old wheezes. 

And that is better, better far than hearing statesmen 
thunder, with sweating brows and mouths ajar, and lungs all 
blown asunder. 

I really think the world’s a scream, of which I am a tenant; it 
looks as though our baseball team would win the bush league 
pennant. I have this always on my mind—such themes are 
all that matter—and naught engaging do I find in all the cam- 
paign clatter. 

I do not say that I am right in taking things so easy; but 
life to me is a delight, and not a nightmare cheesey. And since 
I love the good old globe, in which I chirp and twitter, why 
should I rise and tear my robe for any statesman critter? 
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Any Old Lecture 


By O 

Tim! / d 
P1 ACI { oid 
SUBIECT Any old 


HI I 
DUCER: “La- 


gentle- 


aqaies anc 
ner In the absence 
f Dr trom 
the city | have been 
asked to say a few 
words. They shall be 
few indeed: I would 
not long defer vou! 
. , 
pieasure, nor nal | 
venture an introduc- Vrs. Farmer I HAT! 
tion to you ot one Go \ MAKI ROOM FO! THEM BOARI 


eo 
whose name is alread 
a household word from ocean to ocean. That would 


be not only presumptuous on my part but a waste of 
time for all of us. This is the second in the series of 
lectures arranged by the ladies of the Society. 
The third, two weeks from tonight, on will be 
by the Hon. ; two weeks later, 
the fourth and last of the series, will be an ad- 
lress by Major-General We 
are indeed fortunate this evening having with us 


probably the greatest living authority upon the matter 
of which he will speak. It now becomes my very great 


privilege to introduce to you Prof 
of University, who will address us on 


i 


THe Lecturer (he ad- 
vances, focuses a bow upon 
his introducer; his lips twitch; = a 
he bestows a wide-angle bow SUN EPWSCryryy is 
upon the audience)—“ Ladies 
and gentlemen, members and 
guests of the Society: j 
When I was first approached 
by your committee with an 
invitation to speak before 
vour circle, I expressed to 
them my extreme gratifica- 
tion; while this is my first | 
visit to your beautiful city, 
I have long known of the so- 
ciety’s earnest work in this 
center of culture; I need now 
hardly add how great is my 
pleasure in being here to 
speak to you this evening. Ff 
My introducer exaggerates 
when he characterizes me as 
the greatest authority upon 
I am still but an 
humble, though zealous stu- 
dent. Indeed, the scope of 
modern looms so 
large and presents so complex 
a (six minutes*). Before tak- — 
. A P Drawn by Jonn Hexp, Je 
ing up in its present- 


. Helen—H ‘ OsT 
day aspects it may be well en “tte iis 


to glance briefly into the Ethelyn—Yets. My nusBAND HAS TAKEN UP GOLF. 








SOMEONE WHO IS VERY DEAR 


: past. The ancient 
— — 

Greeks (fen minutes). 

- Julius Cesar four 


minutes). Rome (nine 
minutes). In Biblical 
times (sixteen min- 
utes). And so on down 
through the Middle 
Ages (eight minutes). 
Later, with the advent 
of (thirteen minutes). 
In modern times (ten 
minutes). In order to 
arrive at a clearer 
understanding of 

as we know it in our 
own day let us divide 


BOTHER THE HENS, STEVE, BUT W the subject into three 
5 phases: the first, o1 

stage; the sec- 
ond, or stage; the third, or stage. To take 


these up in their order (twenty-one minutes). And yet, 
may we-not (eight minutes). But, on the other hand 
four minutes) In the abstract (stx menutes). Con- 
structively speaking (nine minutes). ‘To the more prac- 
tical mind (ten minutes). Thus we have several con 


crete (twelve minutes). To sum up (two minutes) 
Firstly (five minutes). Secondly (twelve minutes 
Thirdly (teenty minutes). Fourthly (thirty-six minutes). 
In conclusion (one hour and eight minutes). I thank 
you!” 
* Bots 
at : 7 The Business of Pleasure 
The Hostess—Knowing you to 
be a cynic, I hardly expected you 
to honor me with your presence 
this evening 
Van Antler—Dear old girl, 
an one has to come to these social 
ey"? | affairs occasionally, if only to 
, 


learn what people to avoid 


Usually 
“What are you going to name 
the baby?” 
“Nothing. What’s the use? 
She'll only change it anyway as 
soon as she gets old encugh to 


/ dislike it.” 


Anything But 

Visitor—Ah, I see you are a 

disciple of Maeterlinck ...A 
Blue Bird for Happiness upon 

| your new rug. 

I} | Hostess—Blue Bird? My 

| dear, that spot was put there by 


v j 
| Willie and the ink bottle. 
Explained 
Mel “What do you call this home- 


” 


— made brew? 

“I’m undecided between ‘Army 

Mule,’ ‘Grandfather’s Rifle,’ or 
‘60-yard Punt.’” 
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A Modern Open Sesame 


By J. A. 


Tilly stration b 
HE summer season—usually a silly period—was in 
full swing at Harbor Bar. This resort, long in 
Vogue among the sox ially elect, had a fresh allot 
ment of climbers—they were numerous in every 


notable summer place—for war fortunes must be 


exhibited in fashionable circumstances 

A dance was in progress at the new and showy home of the 
Strongs, who were simply well-to-do before the war, but who 
now were leaders of social high jinks, anxious to display their 
apparently endless resources. 

Mrs. Manfred and Mrs. Pelham, young society women 
quite intimate considering their contrasting trends—the former 
was frivolous and the latter sedate—were late arrivals, and 
dancing was in progress. They entered the ballroom together 
and surveyed the moving throng. 

“Who is that chap?”’ Mrs. Manfred asked 

“What chap, dear?”’ responded Mrs. Pelham. “There are 
quite a number of chaps in sight.”’ 

“The tall fellow dancing with Miss Strong. What a dancer! 
I must meet him!” 


\VALDRON 


LAWRENCE FELLows 


‘You're actually insane over dancing! Yet I’ll confess that 
if I were, I should look for a partner like him. But for dancing 
only. Otherwise not my style.” 

“T wonder who he is? There’s something strangely familiar 
in his style, yet I can’t place him. Must have met him—or seen 
him—long ago.” 

“IT never met him. He must bea regular person, though, for 
I saw him at Mrs. Delmont’s the other evening, and he was at 
Mrs. Thomas’s last week. At both places he seemed to 
be dancing endlessly—and most of the time with Miss 
Strong!” 

“Well, dear, I must meet him—just for a dance!’”’ And Mrs. 
Manfred sought Mrs. Strong for an introduction to the marvel 
who had involved her imagination. She found that lady 
alertly watching her daughter’s movements with the young 
man 

“Who is he?”” Mrs. Manfred asked. 

“Hubert Bell. Seems a charming fellow, in a way, although 
I don’t really know him,” replied Mrs. Strong. 

“You don’t mean that!” 
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‘Candidlv, my dear, he was not 
invited,” Mrs. Strong whisper 
But I’ n | t son 
| es rm r the er best peopl 
t s 2 ist belong | 
( Elk nor ¢ 


kno ti) I can make 
. ‘ B ne is su h id ‘ 
And Eleanor is obsessed She | 
lanced with hin t several p es 


ind my talking to her seems 
less. It’s all right, dor 
think?”’ 

‘Why tmust he. And / 
to dance with hir 

And so Mrs. M re¢ . 
troduced to Hubert Bell as soon as 


Mrs. Strong could catch her 
daughter’s eve efiectivel ind the 
mother impulsively took het 
daughter aside, perhaps for 
lecture 

When the band played agai 
Mrs. Manfred and Mr. Bell joined th 


was groomed to the moment. Though 


his grace was a stud He would hay 











‘The last we knew of the gent 
said, *‘ he was dancing in a cabaret. 


didn’t know he had got among the 
swells.” 

“Reformed ext laimed Strong 
“What do you mean?’ 

“His name in the Gallery is 
Bud Aiken, and he has served 
time.”’ 


Penumbra 
By Weare Ho.proox 


H°* opened his eves ind 
] ] 


found himself lying upon 
stony ground. The clouds in the 








i DARLING, WILL YOU 


Lvau P tical CLandidat YES, DEAR, YOU'RE 
ED 


IMINATED, BUT YO NI 


lancers. The young man 
tall he was muscular, and 


e Deen har lsome but tor 


his eves w hic h were sn all set close together il 1 elusi ‘ 


“T thought vou never would tire of 
man,” said Mrs. Pelham as Mrs. M 
party was breaking up He must be 

‘His charm lies in his symmetry o 


dancing with that voung 
infred rejoined her. The 
—— 


i charming tellow 


f motion, dear. I never so 


{ 
enjoyed dancing. But I wanted to keep him from Miss Strong 


He talked about her endlessly, thou 


the whole Strong famil I mus 
morrow.” 

Why 

Well I've pl iced him He does 
And he wasn’t invited here. I met hi 
a year ago, in an uptown cabaret 


‘dance host’ ther 
The idea!” 


gh he was curious about 


’ 
t 


see Mrs. Strong to- 


n't belong with our sort. 
m—or saw him, I mean-- 
He was what they call a 


\s they were leaving with other guests whom Mrs. Strong 


was speeding, they noted Miss Strong 
and Hube rt Bell together half con- 
] 


by a palm down the hall, 


ealed 
Mrs. Strong was worried about her 
laughter, and had taken her husband 
into her confidence. Strong was a man 
action. He was bound to find 
out all about Hubert Bell A detec- 
tive was employed, and Strong asked 
his daughter to avoid the young 
man until something definite could be 
learned about him lo simplify mat- 
ters, the Strongs planned to send Miss 
Strong to an aunt in Newport at once 
Miss Strong was shipped off to her 
aunt, who in due time wired that the 
girl had not appeared. A letter came 
from the girl, postmarked at Boston 
telling her parents that she had mar 
ried Hubert Bell 
The detective called on the Strongs 
ten minutes after the girl’s letter came. 
The Strongs excitedly greeted him. 


Dr 


The Pup—lI po wisu HE’ 


HIS SHOES. ‘THAT BLACKING TASTES OF GASOLINE. 
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- sky mouthed and made strange 
faces at him He felt dizzy as he 
raised himself on his elbow 

There was a dark stain on his 
shirt, just above his heart. Look 
ing down, he watched it, fascinated, 

is it spread itself over the white cloth. Slowly he put his hand 
to his breast; he could feel his heart pumping, pumping. 


ADS AND MOTHER 


Then suddenly he snatched his hand away again and stared at 
it in horror. It was sticky with a warm wetness 

‘Damn him!” he moaned, “I'll get him for this—I’ll get 
him 

Che clerk at the drug-store had assured him that the pen 
was non-leakabk 


The Hand-Out 
It isn’t sO easy as sometimes appears 
lo put something by for a rainy day, 
For when we get through with the profiteers 
We also find there’s the devil to pay 


\ Near Sensation 

‘Yes, indeed,” said the one with the sad, reminiscent look. 
“TI must say I enjoyed your sermon on the evils of drink.” 

I am gratified.” beamed Rev. Longspeel. “I think I 
graphically described the sensations 
the demon causes from the first taste 
to the end I don’t think I left out 
anything.”’ 

‘Not a thing,” replied the other. 
“T haven’t enjoyed anything so much 
since the supplv was cut off. It was 
so vivid that it was the next best to 
the real thing.” 


Domesticity 

Mrs. Pneurich—What has become 
of the landscape gardener you used 
to have? 

Mrs. Gotrox—He left me to start a 
nursery of his own 

Mrs. Pneurich—A nursery? Good 
gracious! I didn’t even know he was 
_-* married. 
— Relatively 

The man who has relatives ap- 
preciates his friends. 


D BE MORE CAREFUL OF 


in the Department ’ the detective 


We thought he had reformed. We 
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Soul Stuff The Puppet Show 


By KatTuertIne NEGLEY By Ricuarp PutTLer GLAENZER 
| I has been discovered that souls have different cofors, and L" E is a puppet show, ' 
this makes many things plain They say. 
The ingénue’s soul is white, so she marries the old How do they know 
man with gold, because gold and white are a good combi And who are They? 
nation Puppets are worked by wires or strings; 
rhe soul of the domestic woman is true blue, so she marries Puppets can play at being kings 
the workingman whose soul is silver: and the price of silver is 
going up And puppets, are they born 
lhe Irishman’s soul is emerald green, so, of course, his Col- ro die, 
leen’s soul is a pearl of great price. lo praise and scorn, 
lhe Bolsheviki's deeds are black because his soul is red lo check the sigh 
Of course the Profiteer’s soul is yellow Of disillusion when they know 
he Bachelor’s soul is sere and brown, as he is in the late Phat life is but a puppet show? 
autumn of life 
rhe Spinster’s soul is so light a lavender it would go with Real Assistance 
almost any color “T have heard that your wife is of great value to you in your 
The soul of the Country Maid is the pink of apple blossoms work,” said the friend of the novelist. “I had no idea she was 
an! her Country Lover’s soul is the soft green of Spring grass, literary.” 
so they combine beautifully “She isn’t, but she never attempts to straighten out my 
The Vampire's soul is scarlet, which blends well with the desk,”’ explained the novelist 
soul of kings, for »urple is a royal color 
rhe soul of the Movie Stars is always cerise, and that is the Art Lines 
reason they never stay matched very long Mrs. Catt—Did you see Minnie Simms wearing that long 
Everything would be so much simpler if everyone would dress? Clear down to her shoe-tops. Disgusting, I call it. 
just have the color of his sou! engraved below his name on Mrs. Henn—Well, I always did say she liked to attract atten- 
his card tion and have folks talk about her. 
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Poem by Charles Devine 








FOR vse ESCENDING from 

| their chimney-pots, 

~ The poet and the 
= painter came, 


To walk in Latin Quarter streets 
And talk of art and laugh at fame: 
Two actions with a single theme 


To those inhabiting a dream. 


They spoke of souls and how they’re fed, 
And quite forgot the price of bread. 
They dropped into their old café, 

Fach thinking that his friend would pay. 


‘I saw the Seine at twelve 


o’clock,”’ ed 
The painter brea.ned, and or- ~ 
Se 


dered bock; 
‘**T saw the night with purple trees, 
And saffron lanterns, stars . . . all these; 
\ masterpiece is waiting me, 
But brushes fail where eyes can see. 
One life’s too short, and light too faint 
To paint the things I want to paint.” 


" EAR not, mon vieux,” the bard replied, 
“Lean close, there’s much I would confide; 


A secret full of savants’ strife, 
It’s this—you’ll have another life 


Illustrations by Ray Irvin 


Wherein the time you'll richly find 
To finish all you left behind. 

The wisdom just attained at death 
Can never end with dying breath. 

It must go on, fulfill, round out; 

Else why should it have come about?” 


The poet paused, as rhetoric taught, 

The painter wiped his lips, in thought: 
“Tf I can have my glass of beer 

I'll take my immortality here.” 


“But see,’ the poet urged, “the hope 
For us of high aesthetic scope. 
The novelist whose chapter five 
Had left the hero scarce alive 
Will live again to make amend 
And save his hero in the end. 


“And you . . . some things of yours are crude 


And, frankly, 
underrate 
the nude, 

So one lif: 
more maj 
not suffice 

To bring your 
work distinc 
tions nice. 
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And I . 4. great epics stir at times, 


3ut just beyond the reach of rhymes. 


I’ll make for you—though now 


I’m dumb 
r ee 
4 yi 7 


The finest songs in worlds to 
SY & 
pa a A, % mi 2 


HE painter scanned the poet’s face, 
While thus apostrophizing space: 


come!” 


“Oh, Death, where is thy so-called sting 


If he can always rhyme with ‘spring’?” 
“C'est ca! You’ve caught the very la Oe 
gist,” z 
Kxclaimed the bard and banged :  ( 
his fist _ 


: ss A 
Until he made the glasses rock _ 


‘Take care, you’re spilling half my 


bock, 
\nd wait, old chap, you scarcely see 
I'll need my canvases with me. 
I’ve heaped them on my shelves so well 
They tower high as Saint Chapelle. 
I can’t, tu sais, when | am dead, 
Keep all my paintings in my head.” 


‘I'd thought of that,” his friend returned, 
As one whom visions oft concerned; 
‘“*My manuscripts, your paintings, too, 
Have each a soul the same as you; 
And by your side they also fly 
Into the next world when you die. 
Don’t fret about your cluttered shelves. 
These things will regulate themselves.” 


” H, what 


z } a ‘ j \\ 4 
*Andfancy how //\\— KY AS 
I might have [\ 











relief,” the \ wa — { 

painter S\N LA {=< 7 

é WAND LZ Ff \ 

sighed, \y g» Ly 
= | \0 


- 


\ 


died 
Without this comfort and its light 
Mon Dieu! My rent is due tonight.” 


“Mine, too!’’ The poet struck the 


floor, 
And grabbed his hat and sought 
the door; 
“You pay the check, and I'll pay 
A\_ you, 
+ | I don’t possess a single 
SOU. 
Madame has threatened, if I’m 
late, 
‘To pitch my poems in the grate.”’ 


“But wait,” the garret painter said, 
“Unseemly haste! You’ve lost your head. 
If songs have souls, well, let 
them fly 
And wait for you beyond the 


sky.” 

4 / 

*But not this batch!” the poet / 
cried, 


And reached the door with awful stride: 
“Their souls? In flight? 
tame... 


They’re only learning how to walk.’ 
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| HE labor question as applied to the railroads is a 
vastly simple one. There are four parties to the 
discussion, namely 

You and I 
The railroad employees 

The politicians 

The owners of the railroads 

You and I are interested because we pay fares to travel or 
business, for pleasure, on the sad or happy missions common to 
all humanity, or to get to and from the suburban homes where 
we live from preference or because we cannot afford the high 
costs of city. We are all also interested because every mother’s 
son and daughter of us has to pay railroad freight on every thing 
we eat, wear, use, or enjoy 

The interest of the employees is to get while the getting’s 
good—and eas) There is little claim that railroad labor is 
underpaid, even compared with the present high rates for labor 
of similar quality. There may be exceptions but in the main 
railroad labor is almost on the luxury basis. The traveler who 
sees two train crews, under iabor union exactions, doing the 
work of one, is not likely to have his heart wrung with pity for 
the sad lot of the railroad man. 

The politicians, sometimes called the Government, have to 
be interested as the interest has been wished on them as part of 
their official job. Properly manipulated—in political fashion— 
the problem also has considerable political value 

The railroad owners have perhaps the least interest of any 
of the parties to the discussion. It is their property, to be sure 
paid for with their money but apparently only to be foot-balled 
among the others without regard to whether the owners of the 
securities, widows, orphans, charitable institutions, insurance 
companies and what not, get or do not get any return on their 


investments 


PASSING the buck being the principal function of two of 

these parties, we may almost eliminate them as having any 
vital interest in the matter. The politicians care only to avoid 
trouble, and get votes, so they may be depended upon to us« 
their powers in behalf of concentrated voting organization and 
of those who can voice their demands most loudly and insis- 
tently. The railroad owners seem to have no other function than 
to register the demands of their employees as 0.k.’d by the poli 
ticians and, so far as they can, pass the cost on to the poor 
boobs who have to pay the freight 

This leaves the matter between the strongly unionized rail 
road employees and us—us being the poor boobs aforesaid. It is 


\. E. Roxtiaver, 7reasurer Grant E. Hamitton, Art Editor 


James S. Mertca.re, Contributing Editor J. A. Watpron, Associate Editor 





not a question between capital and labor but between railroad 
employees and every other inhabitant of the United States 
laborer and capitalist alike. We must every one of us bow to 
the demands of the railroad employees as voiced through the 
Government and collected by the railroad companies. Such a 
tax, for the profit of a special class, levied directly, might have 
meant revolution when the American spine was stiffer. Today, 
with the tax imposed in roundabout fashion, we not only pay it 
for the future but let the politicians date it back a few months 
so that its beneficiaries may have some ready money to spend 
while they are thinking over how much they shall demand next 
time 

Che combined railroad unions have the power of a giant and 
they use it like a giant. Over the heads of the politicians they 
hold the club of their voting power. They terrorize all their 
fellow-citizens with the awful possibilities of a general railroad 
strike 

Speaking of this voting power, what has it done for Wood- 
row Wilson who was so quick to bow the knee to its demands? 
Certainly not enough to impress him or any one else with the 
gratitude and loyalty of union labor 

By the recent granting of increased pay for the past and 
future we have deferred the general railroad strike until in 
creased demands can be formulated. There seems to be no 
good reason for a postponement of the demands and the strike 
Let’s have them at once and at the same time let’s al! the rest 
of us go on strike. If there’s no higher law of human conduct 
than grabbing all we can get at no matter what cost to our 
fellow-humans, let’s all play the same game. There’s no sense 
in letting one crowd get all the benefit of i 

Come on then, workingmen in all trades. Come on, farmers 
Come on, doctors, nurses, lawyers, preachers, writers. Come on, 
wives and mothers and sweethearts. Come on, even you babies! 

If this is going to be a world run by seifish strikes, there’s 
no good reason why every one shouldn’t get in on equal 


terms 


HE “heart interest” which used to belong exclusively to the 

drama and to fictional literature has forced its way into 
politics. If President Wilson is to be beHevec, the virtual re- 
jection of his League by the Senzie has “broken the heart of 
the world.” Not to be outdone in this sentimental direction, 
Brother Bryan informs us that, by refusing to use his dry plank 
in the platform, the Democratic party has put Brother Wil- 
liam’s “heart in the grave.’ 

We are a practical rather thap a sentimen’ j people and it 
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Just too Late—WMrs. Kinks severe- 
ly)—Henry, there is an account in the 
paper about a business man leaving his 
wife and running off with a pretty typist. 

Mr. Kinks—I\s there? 

Mrs. Kinks—Yes, there is, and it’s the 
third account of the kind I’ve seen this 
week. 

Mr. Kinks—All this really doesn’t 
interest me, my dear 

Mrs. Kinks—It does me, Henry, you 
have a pretty typist in your office. _ — “ po ae 

“ s . artkaturen (Cartstiar 

Mr. Kinks—No, we haven't. My 
partner eloped with her last week 
London Telegraph. cided.” 






St. Peter—You ARE A_ MILLIONAIRE? 


a) 











*‘Vamped’’—“If you will permit me 
to say so, you have just had a beautiful 
caller.” 

“Yes, a book agent,’ replied the busi- 
ness man, with faraway look in his eyes 

“What was she selling?” 

“T couldn’t tell you to save my life. 
All I know is that she smiled and I 
bought.” —Birmingham A ge- Herald. 


Bond Market Note—Harry Brandon, 
who walked into Macy’s department 
store March 27, hung up his hat and 


LE I FETCH A CAMEL! 


noticed how their thoughts always coin elected himself a clerk long enough to get 


possession of a raincoat which a custo- 


“Yes, but did you observe also that it mer had left for alterations, was sen- 


A Pardonable Blat—‘ Ma, I wish you _ was always the lady who thought first?” 
Columbia (S. C.) State. not less than six months and not more 


wouldn’t call me your lamb when folks 
are around.” 


““Why not, Eddie?” His Fear—Grimes—Se you _ wrote 


tenced yesterday in Special Sessions to 


thar three years in the penitentiary. 
‘I am a bond salesman and I had to 


“Tt makes me feel so sheepish.”"— breaking off your engagement with that make a good front,” Brandon said when 


Baltimore American 
take it to heart? 

Wise Man!—*‘Mr. and Mrs. Slocum Gayleigh—No, but 

seem to be an ideal couple. Last night I take it to court.—Bos 


behooves us to face these two catastrophes with the same 
fortitude we have exhibited in the face of other national mis- 
fortunes. 


HE amusing objection raised by one artistic section to cer 
tain forms of New York’s proposed memorial to its repre 
sentatives in the late war is brought to mind again by the recent 
yacht race. These artists objected to some of the memorials 
proposed because they included the element of utility. To be 
truly artistic, they claimed, such a memorial should contain no 
suggestion of use. This is decidedly a departure from the old 
canon that the highest province of art is to make the useful 
also beautiful. 
The 1920 yacht race seems to have introduced the new idea 
into the world of sport. The claim of all sports has hitherto 
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young widow. Aren’t you afraid she will asked if he had anything to say before sen- 


tence was passed. ‘‘I needed a new rain 
I’m afraid she will coat and I could not afford one at the price 


ton Transcript asked.”"—The Sun and New York Herald. 


been that they were something more than mere amusement 
The improvement of physique by emulation, the bettering 
of breeds and the increase of skill have all been urged 
as the reason for the development of sports by publi 
contests. 

When the sport of yachting has been carried to the point 
where its finest products cannot race in fair weather and are 
afraid to race in stiff breezes, the sport has reached a degree of 
refinement that removes it from the realms of use or true sports 
manship. Children sailing toy boats in a sheltered pond may be 
doing quite as much for the world as the promoters of these 
tremendously elaborate and expensive contests between inter- 
national millionaires and syndicates. 

The America’s cup as a symbol of international pluck and 
seamanship appears to have shrunk in value. 
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A Conversation—“ Hello, Abe.” 
Lo, Art.” 
“Howsa boy?’ 

“Pretty good.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“Same old place.” 

“Same old place, eh?” 

“Yep, same old place.” 

“How is it there? Justa same as 
ever?” 

“Yep, same old place, just the same as 


ever.’ 
“How are things going?” 
“Oh, so so. Same old grind. Every- 
thing just about the same as ever.” 
“Is Jones still the boss?” 
“Yep. Jones still the boss; same old 
place. Where are you now?” 
Same old place 
Same old place eh 
Yep Same old place 
“Well, drop in and see me some time 
Same old place “d 


“Yeah. S’long.’”— New York Glob 


What Do You Make of It, Watson? 

“Bemused waiting had come to the 
young man. He watched the livid wiz 
ardry of the heat light ning, the swift come 
ind go of the ragged cloud pageantry, 
whose dark masses above the horizon con- 
tinued to display themselves against the 
quiver of repeated blue-white flarings. 
How weirdly beautiful and strange! An- 


other mystery! Yes, to be sure. Mys- 
tery, mystery—by day or by night, 
mystery ever abides here. <A land of 
astounding caprices, where stern, un 
tamed nature knows nothing of small 
pettiness, but is always majestical 
equivocal, too—a prodigal besides! Only 
see, for example, what a living gemmery 
the wastrel has now cast abroad into the 
night through the utter ocean reach of 
all this prairie vastness. The illimitable 
dark, remote and near, is wondrously 
athrob, not merely with a few slow 
sparks, orange and emerald, but with an 
amazing jeweled drift of them, all space, 
thrilled with them, the unstarred and 
black blue night pricked full of them—a 
pulsating wilderness of little lovely 
fireflies.”’ 

You give it up? Very well! It’s a 
quotation from “ Wine o’ the Winds,” one 
of the more recent books.— Public Ledger. 


Kicking at Bills—‘‘I think Amelia is 
afraid there will be the devil to pay when 
her William asks her father for her 
h nd - 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if he did foot 
her Bill.”-—Baltimore American 


Precise—‘‘ Congratulations,” said a 
friend toa purist; “I hear you have struck 
it rich.” 

“Why, yes,” replied the purist, ‘if I 
comprehend you rightly, I have amassed 
@ competency 

“Umph! If you spend your money as 
carefully as you talk about it, you'll have 
a lot of it left when you die.” —Birming 


ham Age- Herald. 


Strained Relations 




















“Let’s BEAT IT, LUCY; DADDY IS GOING TO GO THROUGH THE STRAINER.” —A Careta (Rio de 


an¢iro) 
. 
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Suspicious 




















Irmy D I 
ONG AND STUPID AS YOU LOOK, OR ARE YOt 
ONLY SIMULATING ?—J//oef Chr 


ON THE FAR" 
Seow 


Playing Up—* Hiram,” said the farm- 
er’s wife, “what makes you say ‘By 
gosh’ so much and go round with a straw 
in your mouth?” 

“I’m getting ready for them summer 
boarders that’s comin’ next week. If 
some of us don’t talk an’ act that way, 
they’ll think we ain’t country folks at 
all.”’—Boston Transcript. 





The Rattler and the Remedy— 
“What’s the idea of collecting all these 
garter snakes?” 

“T want to make it pleasant for the 
summer boarders,” answered Farmer 
Corntossel. “ Josh and I are going to tie 
buttons on their tails and turn ’em loose 
on the lawn. A bite from one of ’em 
won't be at all dangerous, but it ought to 
bring across a doctor’s prescription for 
the regulation cure, every time.’’—IVash- 
ington Star. 

















Modern—*“ You're quite up-to-date 
here; you've got a jazz band on the 
premises.” 

“Oh, what you can hear is the lady on 
the top floor smashing some crockery over 
her husband's head, while the occupant of 
the flat beneath is having a little revolver 
practice through the window at the cats.”’ 
—La Baionnette (Paris) 


Not Posted About Games—“ Does 
your daughter play Mozart?” inquired 
the voung man with’ gold-rimmed 
glasses 

‘I believe she does.”’ answered Mrs. 
Sanders affably. “But I think she pre- 
fers bridge.”—Strav Stories. 


The Trouble—A small choir were 
practicing the well-known anthem, “As 
the hart pants after the water brooks.” 

The renderir g of the open stages 
was ipparent ly not quite to the satis- 
faction of the gentleman who wielded 
the baton 

He considered it necessary, therefore 
to tender some advice to the tenors, and 
caused great consternation and not a little 
embarrassment among his little flock by 
the following announcement: 

“Gentlemen, your expression is sin 
ply splendid, but the time is very poor 
really your pants are far too long.”’ 


London Ideas. 


Fair Enough—‘‘He’s_ trying her 
voice.” 

“Eh?” 

“Poses as a judge.” 

“They ought to try voices with a jury 


of neighbors.”’—Loutsville Courier-Journa! 
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Too Early Birds 
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Young Mrs. Manson (who is so intelligent. 


you know THESE ARE SUCH VERY SMALI 
EGGS! YOU MUST HAVE TAKEN THEM FROM 
THE HENS TOO soon!—<Aarilaturen (St 


” 


““Fragrance on the Desert Air”’ 





Wastep— The 








Not Yet—Futher—Who sent you these 
flowers? 

Daughter—Oh, a certain young man. 

Father (slightly irritated) —Certain? 
No man is certain until you have him.— 
Houston Post. 


It Followed—When Aunt Helen kept 
company with a young lieutenant in the 
army she prevailed on her ten-year-old 
nephew to wear a soldier overcoat. The 
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tander (London) 


young lieutenant was succeeded by a Boy 
Scout Executive, and Bobby received 
a Boy Scout uniform, which he had to 
wear to please auntie. 

But the Boy Scout executive and 
\unt Helen have disagreed, and Bobby 
has been much interested in knowing 
who will be his successor in winning 
Aunt Helen’s attentions. The other 
day he made a discovery, and came 
running in the house to tell mother 
about it. 

“Oh, mother,” he began, “you might 
as well get me a Prince Albert coat, a 
white vest and tie. Aunt Helen is begin- 
ning to warm up to the minister.” —Jndi- 
anapolis News. 
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Free Medical Advice—“ So the do 
tor told vou to go to a warmer cli- 

ute What was the nature of the 
troublk ” 


‘I went to him to collect a bill.’— 


All Titled—The doctor's family had 
just moved into a more exclusive resi- 
dence district and all the members were 
given to boasting over this Even the 
nine-year-old daughter told of it to her 
small playmates at school. “Why, it’s 
just like having a title,” she ended. 
“ Everything that comes to our place has 
written on it after our names, ‘ Collett 
Place.’”’ 

Another little nine-year-old sniffed 
very disdainfully. ‘‘Oh, if that is what 
you mean, we've got one too,”’ she in 
formed the audience, “and it’s almost 
like your’n. Right after our name on 
everything that comes to our house, they 
write, ‘Collect, please.’’’—Jndiana polis 


Ne mw’s 


Treat It Rough—*“ Doctor, a week 
ago you gave me something that you said 
was good for my dyspepsia.” 

sg —_” 

“Well, now suppose you give me some- 
thing that’s bad for ii. I think it’s been 
humored enough.’’—Boston Transcript 


Old Story 











She—Dip you HEAR ABout Mrs. Fast- 
LEIGH’S MOTOR ACCIDENT? 

He—No. WHAT HAPPENED? 

She SHE RAN HER OWN HUSBAND DOWN 

He—But, sHe’s BEEN DOING THAT EVER 
SINCE SHE WAS MARRIED'—Looker-On (Cal- 


utta) 


Rank—Sick Billjim—I’m not feeling 
too good, doctor. 

Irritable Camp Doctor (who likes his 
military rank recognized)—There are no 
doctors here. 

Sick Billjim (getting it in Beg par- 
don, sir, I oughter ha’ known—my cob- 
bers warned me about that.—Sydney 
Bulli tin 


The Whir of Industry 
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“| wisn | HAD ANOTHER PLACE IN 








THE OFFICE 


“Why, pores MAver’s SNORING KEEP YOU FROM WORKIN 


“No Rom SLEEPING!” V rend 


rfer Blaetter (Municel 








Lost Treasure—Out in the wilds of 
No Man’s Land the lieutenant on patrol 
encountered a dusky private, anxiously 
searching the ground on hands and 
knees 

“Here, you,” he demanded gruffly. 
“What the devil are you doing out 
here?” 

“Suh,” replied the darky with tears in 
his eyes, “Ah’s lookin’ fo’ mah buddy’s 
hand what got shot off heah.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” exclaimed the officer, 
touched at such a friendship. “But 
that’s no use, you know. His hand will 
never do him any good row.’ 

“No, suh, tain’t dat, but when it got 
shot off it done had mah bes’ pair ob dice 
in it.”"—American Legion Weekly 


How He Did It—One of the very sub- 
stantial men of a thriving town in the 
West is named Garry McIntyre. One 
day, in conversation with a number of 
soldiers from a military post nearby, he 
said: 

“T understand you lads are going on a 
hike. When you reach Snake River take 
a good look at it. It’s full of undercur- 
rents and eddies. Boys, I am the only 
living man who ever swam that river.” 

Several days later the men crossed the 
Snake River on a cable ferry. The ferry- 
man chanced to inquire, quite casually, 
of a waiting soldier: 

“Do you know a man down in your 
country by the name of Garry McIntyre? 
They tell me he has accumulated a lot of 
money 

‘I was talking to him only the other 
day,”’ said the soldier. “‘He told me he 
swam Snake River once.” 

“That’s right, he did,” said the ferry 
man. “He sure did; but we were all 
shooting at him.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Why He Waited—Abraham Washing 
ton Jackson Lee, drafted from Alabama, 
was going through his initiation in the 
care of horses. The stable sergeant 
dropped around to see that all his instruc- 
tions had been obeyed. 

“Well,” he demanded, “have you 
groomed all the horses?” 

“Yas, suh.” 

“Have you cleaned out their hoofs?” 

“No, suh, kain’t do that for a while, 
vit. They’ve been standin’ around on 
‘em all day, and I’se been waitin’ all dis 
time for ’em to lay down.”—American 
Legion Journal. 
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Made Him Impatient 
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Host PEOPLE ARE YOUR PATIENTS 


Doctor? 
“Bau! Most UNINTERESTING COUPLI 
HARDLY EVER sick.’ —Le Rire (Par 








Getting Even—* Here is a charge for a 
call lasting half an hour on our teiephone,” 
said the lawver to his wife 

“Ves, dear. That was my call. I was 
asking a friend of mine a question,” 
replied the wife 

“ And did it take half an hour to ask a 
question?” 

“Ves, dear. Yousee,it was one of those 
hypothetical questions.” — Houston Post 

Typical—*“ What do you know about 
this suit?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

‘In that case,”’ interposed the judge, 
“T cannot allow over two days for exami 


nation of this witness.’’—Louisville Cour 
ier-J ournal 
Unreasonable —/irst Lawyer The 


Smith-Robinsons are kicking because we 
don’t settle the estate 

Second Lawyer—As if we didn’t need 
the money as much as they!—Boston 


Transcript 


Trained Appeal—‘ What did Ella’s 
lawyer beau do when you told him it was 
high time to go?” 

“Tried immediately to secure a stay 
—Baltimore American 


Going Light—*“ How many law books 
will you want to carry to court, coun- 
selor?”’ 

“Not over four. It’s only a $10 dog 
case.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

















Such is Life May I ask who the 
shabby visitor was? 
“An old college friend,”’ said the mul 


timillionaire 

“IT noticed him tucking a banknote in 
his pocket.” 

“Yes, a little friendly touch About 
the time I was expelled from college Bill 
was batting around 99 in all his studies.”’ 

Birmingham Age- Herald 


Turn to the Right—Perspiration 
rolled down his brow as he desperately 
chewed his pencil and stared vacantly 
down at the blank sheet of paper before 
him. It was the final examination of his 
senior year at college. To fail in it meant 
that he could not graduate; that he would 


ie disgraced that his whok life vould be 
ruined. Shudders involuntarily passed 
through him as he realized that he wa 


rank failure 


Che paper of e man on his left lay 


invitingly before his eyes. But he did not 
glance at it. One could see that he was 
struggling valiantly against temptation 

nd, though the effort was heartrending, 
he would sacrifice everything for the sake 
of honor. 

No, he would not copy from the man on 
his left. The man on his right knew more 

Houston Post 


Couldn’t Use Him—*“ There’s a col- 
lege graduate at the door. He wants a 
job.” 

“What can he do?” asked the self 
made man. 


“He says he’s pretty good in Greek.” 
“Umph! Tell him I haven’t sold one 


dollar’s worth of goods to Greece sinc 
I’ve been in the export business.’’—Biy 
mingham A ge-Herald 


The Progressive Snob 


























** DESPITE THE WAR AND St CH LIKE, THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT HUMANITY REALLY DOES MAK 
PROGRESS. FORINSTANCE, WHO WOULD THINK THAT THAT OLD HAIRBRUSH WAS MY ANCESTOR: 


Passing Show (London) 
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A Literary Three-Bagger 


By Benjamin De CasseReEs 


Did Nick Jig? 


HAVE read every book on Russia that I could find, 
dealing with the fall of the Vodkas. It will be remembered 
that the fall of the Vodkas was followed by the rise of 
the Home-Brew Assassins. Then a quiet period in which 


only the rich were murdered [hen came the apart 
ment house raids of the Don Cossacks \s I was trying to dope 
out what would happen next to the Big Bear, “A Prisoner of 
lrotzky’s,”’ by Andrew Kalpaschnikoff Doubleday, Page 
Co.), came in for review. 1 have never read a more interesting 


nd more readable book on Russia 
\ndrew went to Russia to see what had become of ons 
hundred Red Cross cars. Before starting for Russia Andrew 


had bought a pair of brown shoes for $6.50 in New York 
When he got to Petrograd he left his shoes standing on the 
sideboard in his flat An army of Red Guards got wind of the 
shoes, broke in on him, pinched the shoes and put Andrew in the 


Fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, next to some Grade A prisoners 
mong whom was the patriotic gunman who did away with 
Rasputin, the late Czar’s own Colonel House 

Lenin and Trotzky both kicked off their denim slippers and 
tried on the shoes. They were too small. They were finally 
declared capitalistic propaganda from Manhattan and stood 
against a wall, where a firing squad from a proletarian night 
school blew them to atoms, atter which they chanted their 
hymn to the Barefoot Utopia. 

Andrew tells us that Nicholas II danced a jig when he heard 
of Rasputin’s death. It is hard to believe. Dignity never 
dances a jig. Say anything you want about Nicholas, but it is 
is inconceivable to picture him dancing a jig as it is to conceive of 
i flask of absinthe in the hip-pocket of William Jennings Bryan. 


Ta ming Paren is 


HOULD parents be spanked? How much should a 
daughter tell her mother about life? Should a boy hold his 
father to a strict account in regard to turning the weekly pay 
envelope over to the mother? Is it better to bring up our par- 
ents by love or a system of punishment? Where do little mam- 
mas and papas go who do not tell the truth to their kids—eh? 
These questions took a seat in the middle of the floor of my 
coco in reading Marv Heaton Vorse’s “ Growing Up” (Boni & 
Liveright Che author has written a big book, a book for good 
children, bad children, good parents, bad parents, philosophers, 
sentimentalists, child-study loons and humanist 
She knows the hearts of boys and girls; and of men, and 
women who have done that sublimest of things, brought a baby 
into the world And when I say that Mary Heaten Vorse 
nows parents and children as few writers who have ever writ- 


uv 


ten know them, I feel that I have said something that every 
one who reads this book will second. And they'll also say, 
“That Judge fellow is a great critic, too.” Boy, go down 
stairs and get two dozen American Beauty roses for myself.) 

Ah, yes, the time is past when parents can pull the Olym- 
pian stuff on us children. Dombey is dead! Hurray for 
Huckleberry Finn, who read the Declaration of Independence 
of the Youth of the World, with Tom Sawyer putting his John 
Hancock to the document! Say, Pop ’n Mom, we boys and 
girls are human beings, and we have a tremendous responsibil- 
ity in seeing that you live up to our beautiful little savage 


natures Quit nagging and come and play with us—and if I 
use a swear word once in a while, forget it, Pop! You weren’t 
so darned good yourself when you were a boy—grandma told me 
all about you! 

** Growing Up” ought to be read by everybody. 


Tho Se Mira ulo is Fren h 


AH! how those Frenchmen can write!’ said Bismarck one 
« ™ day, throwing a pail of 9 per cent. suds into his rathskellar. 

For this compliment the intellectuals of the world named a 
herring after Bismarck, which the French, remembering the 
tribute, did not take off of their bills of fare during the war. They 
were quite content to degustate Bismarck herring in exchange 
for the fine dish of crow that they passed over the Alsatian 
fence to Erich von Ludendorff. Voila! 

Bismarck’s remark about how those Frenchmen can write 
came home to me again in reading “The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble,” by André Maurois (John Lane Company), trans- 
lated into English. Clarity, delicacy, precision, elimination, 
finish—that is French style in prose. The mind of writing 
France is like a brilliant dragon-fly. André Maurois, in his 
humorous war book, is a dragon-fly floating around in sparkling 
Burgundy 

The central figure, Colonel Bramble, is one of those silent, 
imperturbable English soldiers who believe their first duty in 
life is to die for England; their second is to live, if they can. 
Bramble is a sort of Peter Pan of the sword. Monsieur Maurois, 
who was French interpreter in the English army, makes no 
bones about it—he says it right out in print—‘I love English 
men.” This is not popular doctrine with certain Irishmen and 
Mr. Hearst. M. Maurois seems to think that there is more 
hypocrisy displayed toward England than she has ever been 
guilty of. A barrel of truth in that. 

The cynical Voltairean doctor in the book is a character that 
every reader of French literature will recognize. He believes 
sentiment is a matter of the quantity of phosphorus you have in 
the blood. An enjoyable war book that contains more human 
nature than war—thank Allah! 
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3 h for accepted BAD BREAKS clipped from newspapers, magazines or books. 
No rejected BAD BREAKS will be returned unless postage 1s 


JUDGE pays $1 ew 


ind led, must be 
Bap Break received each week. 


Reactionary Viciousness—" He 
pushed me against the wall, he choked 
me and KICKED MF IN THE MONTH O01! 
May.” —Reading (Pa.) Herald-Telegram 
(C. W. Lamm 


A Bump on the Feline—*“ Girl hurt 
in head-on collision of street CAT and au- 
tomobile. Noise of crash heard for two 
blocks.”-—Sunbury (Pa.) Daily. (Joseph 
G. Streamer 


Nee Papa—“ The father of the late 
Rev. A. W. Lightburne and Mrs. Light 
burne was formerly Miss MARGARE1 
BENSON, pianist of the People’s Christian 
Church.”—W ilmington (Del.) Morning 
News. (John Volkman.) 


Loud Colors—“ They had with them 
on their parade their own flag, red, vel 
low, and green, with a lion roaring on one 
side of it.”—Chicago Tribune. (Armand J. 


Barron.) 


Smothered in the Mint—‘ Twelve 
Die in CAsH in West Virginia.”—Mem 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. (Paul 


S. Stuart.) 


Some Murderers Are Hard to Satis- 
fy—‘‘ A few years AFTER BEING DEAD, 
Alexander, his only son, and his mother. 
the beautiful Roxane, were also SLAUGH- 
TERED.”’—Boston Sunda Advertiser. 
(Irene Carney.) 


Cheap Fodder for Cows—“ Nego- 
tiations were entered into. By strewing 
the ground in front of him with HANDFULS 
OF AIR, DIPPED FROM HIS HAT, Chieo 
Laatz enticed his bovine close enough to 
grab her by the ears.”—Adlania Ameri- 
can. (B. Hampton Ellington.) 


urnished to show the bona fide nature of the BAD BREAK. 
inclosed. The editor cannot enter into correspondence with contributors to this department. 


Quizzical Police—‘ Members of the 
South Bend Police Department spent 
a fruitless two hours Monday morning in 
QUIzzING John Harvath, of Kent@cky 
Street, who was SHOT AND KILLED at 
Winklers Crossing.” —Goshen  (Ind.) 
News-Times. (Charles Morgan.) 


Too Demonstrative—‘The ‘One 
Million Club’ has established head- 
quarters at 318 East Sixty-ninth Street. 
Chief among its plans is a demonstration 
WEEK EACH DAY to be devoted to some 
particular phase of economy.”’—Neu 
York Tribune. (George Taggart. 


A Catty Caption 








‘Woman Goes To THE OrtENT” 


Evening Public Ledger. (Phil.) (Paul R. Jone . 
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Original clippings, with source 


A prize of $5 u ill be paid for the best 


Where the Elephants Have a Pull 


‘‘Both are on their way to the most 


BARBARIC DENTISTS of Africa to venture 
into the mysteries of primitive existence.” 
New Orleans States. (F. W. Jones 


The Flivver Habit—‘ Louis Herman, 
3", and Clement D. Runyan, 32, Su 
cumb to Injuries; Former Was Hurt 
While CRANKING STREET CAR Here.” 
S . Louis Times. (Saul Gra inck ) 


Brave Managers—‘ The Messrs. Shu- 
bert will PREVENT Avery Hopwood’s 
comedy entitled ‘Don’t Be Afraid.’”’- 
Brooklyn Standard Union. (E. Berko 


apes fe 
“Mie ) 


Women Are Doing Everything Now- 
adays—'Miss Ila Hull and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Taylor were united in marriage 
at Neodesha Sunday.”—Nowata (Okla.) 


Daily Star W. A. Estlin.) 


Unaware of Their Awareness 
“Miss Curtis was ill. The whole class 
Was UNCONSCIOUSLY AWARE of it.” 
Smith’s Magazine. (Genevieve Dreher. 


Reversed Her Engines — “ The 
steamer Toronto, which grounded THIS 
MORNING on the Point Frederick Shoal, 
was released LAST EVENING. She was un 
damaged and left for Toronto at mip 
NIGHT.”’"—Montreal Star (C. H. Massiah.) 


They Raised Hell—‘The twin 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Swanson 
celebrated their sixth birthday Thursday 
afternoon. Fifteen little FIENDs, all 
girls but two, came from De Kalb. and 
with the children from Sycamore mad 
quite a party.’”—Sycamore (Ill.) Tru 
Republican. (Miss C. W. Moffatt 
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CAMERA?’S 





Your Picture While You Wait 


By Myron M. STEARNS LENSO’ 


Y P in Connecticut there lives a man who’s traveled all But how can I see it now? Only by going to the exchange 


over the world, as the story goes 
bury; he’s been to New Haven; 


motion-picture theatre 


knows a lot—he uses his knowledge in 


what distinguished hia from most of the rest of the people in 
the world, particularly in the motion-picture business: he’s not 


only got sense, but he uses it 


you can go into his picture palace almost any night, and see a 
full house watching a good picture. *“‘Good”’ is of course used 
here in a qualified sense; it only means the best pictures there are 

Not that his house is always full; that’s the case, relatively, 
in something like half of the 16,000-up 


in America. But that the full house ts 
watching the best films that can be 
found—there’s the big thing. Why, peo 
ple drive in from other towns just as big 
to see the pictures in this man’s little 


show-palace Leave equally good the 


itres tocome. Usually not equally good 
pictures. And he doesn’t disappoint ‘em 
How does he do it? Simply takes ol 


pictures, and puts 
it on good ones And finds that enough 


the emphasis on 


people who use good sense come to his the 
atre, in consequence, to make it profitable 
Most exhibitors, following the demand 
% most film “ fans,”’ hustle only for the 
best of the new films. If there aren't any 
good new ones, they take a bad new one. 
But this brainy bird in Connecticut 
gets a good new film whenever he can 
and when he can't get a good new one 
gets a good old one Some difference 
It takes the curse off one of the worst 
spavins of the present picture game— the 
pressure On newness the get-it-over-at 
once, the grab-it-quick. It’s the empha 
sis on being up-to-the-minute that makes 
it impossible for the more intelligent pi 
ture-audiences to see the best pictures 
without having to waste time in reading 
weary reams of “fan” reviews, in order to 
catch the better films as they flicker past 
The other day a man was telling me 
about Von Stroheim’s “Blind Husbands.” 
“Why,” he said, “it’s one of the best 
pictures of the year! It’s a pity you 
missed it.”’ 


He’s been to Wafer 
he’s been to Bridge 
port. He’s even been to Winsted and Torrington 
He’s had experience, too! A wife, and two children, and a 


his business. J/at’s 


and getting them to run it for me, as though I owned a string of 
theatres myself—or happening to run across it at some out-of 

the-way theatre like that of the Connecticut man, who dares to 
show even six-months-old pictures to a fairly intelligent audience. 


‘Look here,”’ I asked the * Blind Husbands” booster, *‘did 
Nothing so very remarkable about that? Waat: He notonly you see ‘The Copperhead’?” 


He hadn't seen it 
good before it flickered past. He’s a motion-picture advertis- 
ing man himself, so of course he hadn’t believed any of the ad 


Nobody had happened to tell him it was 


vance notices of the picture, telling how good it was. That 
Uses it with remarkable success, too,in a small town. For made us even 





' 


| Pictures Worth Seeing: 


THE WHITE CIRCLE 
Truly artistic melodrama. 

HOMER COMES HOME 
Charles Ray in village humor. 

HUMORESQUE* 

Very human portrayal of Jewish 
mother-love. 

THE SINS OF ST. ANTHONY 
Pleasing farce. 

GO AND GET IT 
De Luxe edition of impossible 
movie thriller. 

THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE* 
Good rendition of classic Spanish 
tragedy. 

THE HEART OF A CHILD 
Improbable romance, with in 
dividuality and Nazimova. 

WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE ? 
“Domestic drama” of society, 
with human touches. 

THE FIGHTING CHANCE 
Chambers’ story for Chambers’ 
fans. 

ALARM CLOCK ANDY 
Business comedy stuff, with good 
acting. 

THE GAMEST GIRL 
Griffith melodrama 

ON WITH THE DANCE 
Story of New York, screened with 
idealistic touches. 

*Exceptionally good. 
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Out in the studios they’re bitten by the same bug—new 
pictures—more pictures—and more new pictures. Not so 
much good pictures as new ones. 

ell a studio manager how he can improve his pictures 
picture theatres he hasn’t time to listen to you; his photoplays are good enough 


as they are, until the rush is over. The 
rush is never over. 

Explain to the owner of a producing 
company that the present system of pic- 
ture direction is holding him back to a 
half-cooked product, and he impatientiy 
explains that he has to have three new 
pictures finished before Christmas—how 
can he train new directors, or change the 
system and put real story-brains over 
them, without losing too much time? 
Wait until after Christmas!—Christmas 
doesn’t come until friend producer has 
gone te totally bust 

Look at the picture advertising; in 
the trade journals, boosting the pictures 
going to come out next month, and the 
month after. In the dailies, playing up 
the picture showing “this week only” 
because it’s “just out.”” And next 
week, when the fellows who really have a 
hand in making public opinion, who 
could do this or that or the other for the 
picture game if they would, hear that 
the photoplavy was really good—it’s gone. 
Nor will any one else in town take a 
chance on it now, because it’s ‘already 
been shown.”’ It’s “old.” People “have 
seen it.”” Nochance—except for that guy 
up in Connecticut, or Missouri, or Louisi- 
ana, or wherever it was, who not only had 
a bean, but used it. There’s some chance 
there. Why, last week he even ran Grif 
fith’s “The Fall of Babylon.” Reissue, 
more’n a year old, part of a film years 
older. The poor nut! What? 
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‘As Interpreted By 


Mo we Stars 


















THE INJUNCTION, 
“KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THE BALL” 
IS SOMETHING 


Bonn Hiruwt1 
DOESN'T BOTHER 
ABOUT HER 


PLAYING 
FORM IS 


UNIQUE. 
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Otp Isaak WALTON NEVER “Fatry” ARBUCKLE IS 
STUDIED THE PISCATORIAL ART QUITE A DOG FANCIER 
IN ANY SUCH LUXURIOUS ENVI AND “LULU,” HIS FOUR- 
RONMENT AS THAT WHICH Cor FOOTED PAL, IS EQUALLY 


RINNE GRIFFITH IS HERE EN A FAT FANCIER 


JOYING 











WHEN IN DOUBT, Us! 
GOGGLES IF yo 
WANT TO PUT OVER 
YOUR PROWESS AS AN 
AIRMAN LIKE Ep 
(*“*Hoor’’) 
or UNIVERSAL FAMI 


GIBSON °* 


Ir Exnest TRUEX 
PUTS rHE BALI 
INIO ITS HOLE IN 
THIS POSITION, HE 
DIESERVES THI 
GOLI CHAMPION=- 
Hip OF PopUNK. 
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Drawn by Ray Roun 


A Fresh Draught from the Old Brieuxery 


HE new and widely heralded Brieux play, which 

will be on the boards in this country when these 

lines appear, is a presentation of French types 

contrasting with American character; it shows 

two dissimilar peoples in sharp contrast. The 
net result of this national contact is neither profound criticism 
nor illuminating character analysis. But the play as presented 
in Paris is likely to hold the interest of American audiences. 
The story of this latest Brieux production, as told by the critic 
of “Le Figaro,’ makes interesting reading, even for those who 
may never see the piece on the stage. Here is an outline of 
the play: 

M. Charvet, sometime counselor at the tribunal of Dijon, 
a Frenchman of an old family of lawyers, lives in the country on 
his ancestral lands. An excellent fellow, safely dozing in the 
atmosphere of tradition. His property is heavily mortgaged, yet 
he is content to live easily from day to day on his little income. 
When hard pressed, he can always sell a bit of land. The spec- 
tator recognizes a genuine French bourgeois 

M. Charvet, who is a widower, has two children, a daughter, 
Henriette, in the earliest thirties, and a son, Henri, twenty-five 
years of age, who is on the point of beginning life as a doctor. 
Henriette has been unwilling to marry because she wishes to 
devote herself to her brother, whom she loves with an almost 
maternal love. The action of the play takes place just after the 
armistice. The Charvets are waiting the coming out of the 
young doctor, and his marriage to the daughter of a rich 
neighbor 

All would have been for the best in the most provincial of 
provinces and the most French of families, if the Americans 
had not built a camp near by. One of the officers, Sammy 
Smith, has stayed behind to look over French business opportu- 
nities, and has become acquainted with M. Charvet. Thanks 
to M. Brieux, Smith is not a millionaire in disguise, a touch 
which assures him the greatest originality. M. Smith is an 
active, practical, hard-headed young man. When a child 
breaks a window, he resets it himself. He has bought a tract 
of woodland from M. Charvet, and in the scene in which Smith 
discusses the legal aspect of the sale with the village notary is a 
just and lively bit of satire aimed at antiquated French business 
methods. Smith hopes to persuade M. Charvet to let him 
7 develop ” all his ancestral estates. The old magistrate becomes 
bewildered, for the tranquillity and very mediocrity of his life 
ire pleasing to him. 

But the Charvets have not yet undergone all which Fate 
holds in store for them. Henri refuses the jeune fille whom his 
sister had intended for him; he is in love with an American 
nurse, Nelly, whom he met in a hospital behind the lines, and 
considers her his fiancée. She arrives and is presented to the 
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family. She is equally disposed to love them or to conquer 
them—Lafavyetle me voila! 

The second act finds Smith getting ready to tear the estate 
to pieces, and the Charvets intimidated by his energy and 
initiative. Nelly, who has a taste for domination, betrays for 
her fiancé a somewhat masculine and imperious affection; we 
see Henri becoming timid and powerless to resist any of her 
wishes. She has determined to take him to America. They will 
establish themselves in Chicago. Henri yields after a feeble 
resistance. 

But how will he announce this decision to his parent? It 
will not be his task. His sister, Henriette, has from the first 
divined an enemy in Nelly. Her jealous affection suffers from 
the other’s presence; she is angered at seeing her brother yield 
so easily to the young American, and when she learns that 
Nelly aims to take her brother away, her pent-up passion breaks 
forth. Nelly listens—calm, mistress of herself. A nervous 
crisis terminates the scene, and Nelly declares she wil] leave the 
house and not return to it till the marriage day. Henriette 
wins a great deal of sympathy, even though the despotic love 
of a sister for a brother is not a common appeal. 

In the third act, all is going from bad to worse, not in Mr. 
Brieux’s play, but in the Charvet homestead. Henri can hardly 
bear to face either his father or his fiancée, and poor M. Charvet 
wanders like a lost soul through the sheds, wires and electric 
power poles of Sammy Smith. But, on the other hand, all is not 
going smoothly with the Americans. The experiments in in- 
tensive culture are not succeeding, and Smith is confronted 
by the laborers on whom he has tried to impose the Taylor 
system. His projects arrested, Smith finds leisure for a love 
affair. For a long time he has had a deep affection for Hen- 
riette. He asks for her hand, which she accords without too 
much ado. 

Meanwhile the affair of Nelly and Henri seems dangerously 
overclouded. Believing that France needs all her children, 
Henri breaks with his fiancée. But neither Henri, nor M. 
Brieux, nor you, nor I, will let the little American ally get away 
so easily. Just as the French workmen are about to revolt 
against the Americans, Henri intervenes with so much courage 
and cordiality that he quells the tumult, and imposes his will 
on them all. From admiration, Nelly’s feeling rises to enthu- 
siasm, she will become a French woman. She will be Mme. 
Henri Charvet. 

It is not a very exciting ending; it is, in fact, somewhat con- 
ventional, but it is real enough and, from the patriotic French 
point of view, excellent. It shows that the misunderstandings 
between Frenchmen and Americans are but superficial matters, 
that nothing should prevent two great peoples from understand- 
ing and appreciating one another. 
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does not find it 
The above was snapped just as she leaped into renown as an aerial jazz queen. 
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With a name 
the stage. 
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Irrepressible, 


Love Gone Astray 

He blushed violently as he broached the 
subjec t. 

“ Azalea, er—; could I er see your father 
for a—er second?” he asked shamefacedly. 

Azalea heard her abashed lover’s request 
She knew what was coming. 
Anaximander,” she replied. 

Presently Azalea’s cld man came in, and 
after a short conference with Anaximander he 
summoned his daughter. With a beaming face, 
\naximander turned to Azalea and quothed: 

“It’s getting late, my dear, so I think I will 
Shall I find you at home on 


with pleasure 
Certainly, 


say good night 
Wednesday?” 

Azalea assured him that he would, and Anaxi- 
mander was soon speeding cross-town in a trol- 
ley car bound for home. 

“Oh, father!” she burst out eagerly; “did 
he ws 

“You must net ask questions,” replied the old 
man. “Mr. Jones wished to see me about a mat- 
ter which, for the present time, must remain 
a secret.” 

““IT know, father,” pleaded the girl, “‘ but you 
might give mejustaword. Please?” she prayed. 


“Oh, well,” he said indulgently; “‘since you 
must know, he wanted to know if I had a 
Pennsyleania Punch Bowl. 


match.” 


abies 





Phyllis—I pon’t SEE WHAT Frep CAN SEE 
IN THAT GIRL HE HAS. 

Gilis—Humpu; you DON’T KNOW HER AS 
WELL AS Frep poes.—Cornell Wizow. 
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Joyous, 


She—Why do you insist on calling me your 
little cold cream? 

He—Because you're so nice to 
Williams Purple Cow. 


a chap— 


A Stickler for Exactness 
Young Lady (telephoning)—‘Oh, Doctor, I 
forgot to ask about that eye medicine you gave 
me.” 
Doctor—“ Well?” 
Young Lady—* Do I drop it in my eyes before 
or after meals? ”—Cornell Widow. 





“SHE TALKS LIKE A BABY, DOESN’T SHE?’ 
“ YES; SHE HAS OUTGROWN HER VOICE BY 
TEN YEARS.’ ’—Jowa Frivol. 


With Her 
When first I saw her she looked good, 
And as I lost in rapture stood, 
She gazed at me—I thought I would 
Wither. 


When next we met one winter day, 

My foolish fears were swept away, 

For she smiled when she heard me say, 
“Whither?” 


Now summer’s here, oh happy time, 
Each day, I find, is more sublime, 
Than I have known before—’cause I’m 
With her! 
—Penn Siate Froth. 
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SOFT SHE PLED, 


“Way DON’T you KISS ME?” 


AND HE REPLIED—TO-WI1 
“I WAS IN DoUBT—” AND THEN SHE SAID 
“GIVE ME THE BENEFIT.” —Princeton Tiger. 


Circumstantial 
Hattie—Deo you think he loves her? 
Mattie—My dear, I know it. I saw them 
come out of the study after the last dance, and 
her hair was a sight!—Williams Purple Cow. 


If 

If you hold her hand, she may think you fool- 
ish. 

If you don’t, she will wonder why. 

If you kiss her, she may think you a cad. 

If you don’t, she may think you slow. 

If you offer her a cigarette, she may be of- 
fended. 

If you don’t, she may think you consider her 
puritanical. 

If you tell her of the women you've met, she 
may think you a rounder. 

If you den’t, she may think you’ve had no ex- 
perience. 

If you tell her she is the first you have loved, 
she may think you lie. 

If you tell her she is the first you have kissed, 
she will know you lie. 

Now, what in hell is a fellow to do?— Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


Discreet 
Oswald—Why do you call that girl a dumb- 
bell? 
Oscar—I kissed her once and she never told. 
—Cornell Widow. 
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Versatile 
Vergie 
(Series Number Two) 


By Wituiam WALLACE 
WHITELOCK 


Illustrations by 
LAUREN STOUT 








"THOUGH Vergie Vim was in the swim TOW , one of these, a Mrs. Pease, 
Her people were old-timers— Asked Vergie if she'd take her, 
She often met, outside her set, And teach her how to walk and bow, 
A lot of social climbers. And socially remake her: 








S? Vergie taught her how she ought 
To imitate the gentry; 

To blush and smile and put on style, 
And how to make an entry. 








Wor 





ROM that forth, from South and North 


(The names were oft fictitious) 





Came pleas galore to Vergie’s door, 
i= long the dame, the very same From nouveaux riches ambitious. 
—A Whom none had wished to know, 
Had got the hunch and caught the bunch, 





AID Vergie: “No, I can’t, although 
I know I'd earn a pile; 
Your offer fine I must decline— 
I am too ver-sa-tile!”’ 
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Drawn by W. O. Wursox + A. ¢ 


I Yegge—Say! Joe, YE KNOW THE DAMAGE WI 
DONE TO MY CAR WHEN WE WAS MAKIN’ OUR GETAWAY 
LAST WEEK? IT COST ME $100 TO HAVE IT FIXED 

Second Ditto—Gee! THEM GARAGE GUYS SURE 1S 
ROBBER 


Skipper Jones of the 
Mayflower 


By Exeter Futrorp 


R. JONES, the skipper of the May- 
flower, hung over the rail in true 
style, and spat. He was 
thinking it over. A codfish came to the sur 
face, but not liking tobacco sneezed and ducked. 
It was merely an incident, but it gave Master 
Jones an idea. They must be nearing Cape 
Cod. Why not land the real founders of the 
United States on the Cape instead of hunting 
for the far-away Hudson’s River as originally 
intended. It was getting late in the season 
and if New England was going to be settled in 
1620, something must be doing. It soon would 
be 1621. There was another reason, too, for 
landing the passengers on the bleak New 
England shores; that was the fact that already 
the Dutch had settled on Manhattan Island; 
and the Pilgrims probably would be compelled 
to take the next best place, maybe Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

This train of reasoning went along under the 
skipper’s tall hat, a train not on the time-tables 
of other historians. Master Jones has been 
accused of doing a piece of dirty work in landing 
the Pilgrims where they didn’t expect to land. 
They even have said he was bribed by the 
Dutch to keep the English out of New York 
City, when a baby knows the Dutch were too 
economical to bribe anybody. However, these 


s 
nautical 


mean insinuations touching the character of 

the skipper are thoroughly disproved by our 

narrative, and justice, on slow wheels, has 
arrived after three hundred years. 

It hadn’t been any Fourth of July excur- 
sion for Skipper Jones—this little cruise 
across the Atlantic. He had expected that 
Skipper Reinolds would have accompanied 
him with the Speedwell, making it a fleet 
of two, but the Speedwell, after reaching 
England from Holland had gotten the habit 
of springing a leak at the least provocation, 
so Master Reinolds had dumped most of 
his passengers on to the Mayflower after he 
had made a couple of bluffs at starting to 
cross the pond. When the fares had been 
told to take the next car ahead, meaning 
the Mayflower, about twenty quit and went 
back to eat forever the roast beef of Old 
England. One hundred and one souls paid 
their fare to Master Jones on the Mayflower 
and the ship finally set sail on September 
6, 1620. 

On November the eleventh, after doub 
ling the Cape against rough weather, and 
other nautical terms and disturbances, the 
Mayflower dropped anchor in Cape Cod 
Harbor near Provincetown, but the village 
as yet had no inhabitants, blue china, 
town criers, souvenir post cards or any- 
thing. The one hundred and one pas- 
sengers rubbed their eyes and looked 
out. They wanted to know if this was 
New York. Where was the Statue of 
Liberty, the Battery, Brooklyn Bridge? 

A committee was sent to the Skipper, 

who was found pacing the poop-deck in 

a most dignified and detached manner 
He suggested they keep cool; they went 
back to the cabin to talk it over. 

They were good sports. these Pilgrims, 
and they made the best of the situation. 
They decided they would plant their 
colony in New England. though they had 
expected to plant it in the northern parts 
of Virginia, which extended in those days 
to Ossining; and they were foxy enough to 
realize that starting a settlement outside 
the jurisdiction of Virginia and its estab- 
lished church they could form an indepen- 
dent government in the wilderness with 
nobody to bother them. So they came te 
the conclusion that Mr. Jones of the May- 
flower was a providential sort of a party, and 
they sat down in the cabin and wrote a fine 
compact in which they agreed to stick to 
gether and form a community. Forty-on¢ 
persons signed their names, and John Car- 
ver was elected Governor to serve a year. 

Spending a part of their time aboard 
ship, and a part on land, the Pilgrims hung 
around Provincetown about a month, and 
finally decided after various explorations 
that Plymouth was the best locality for their 
permanent settlement. Thev landed there 
on a very wet day. December 21, 162c, after 
sailing across the Bay. We admit they 
landed on December 21, bvt realiy they 
landed on the instalment plan, beginning 
on the twentieth and ending on the twenty- 
second of the month. But after all as long as 
they landed it doesn’t much matter, does it? 
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Love, Departing 


By Cuartes Hanson Towns 

OVE grew weary, went away 

On a wind-swept, sombre day. 
Love said, “I am tired! So 
I must leave you, I must go!” 
Strange that Love, though weary, flew 
In such haste from me and you. 
Strange that Love, with tired feet, 
Could travel far, and travel fleet! 


Same Thing 

“The gang’s a good bunch, I'll tell the world,’ 
was the way the politician expressed it. 

But here’s the way it appeared in the 
newspapets : 

“*The esprit de corps of my organization is 
simply marvelous, I’m proud to say,’ declared 
Mr. Meighan.” 


, 


Say It with Flowers 
“I’m getting home a trifle late. Gotta take 
along some flowers to appease my wife.” 
“Roses?” 
“Naw, too many thorns. Gimme somepin’ 
that won’t scratch if I get the bouquet across 
my face.” 
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Drawn by Ganonen O. Rea 


IF THE MODEST HEN MADE AS MUCH NOISE AS SHE 
SHOULD, WITH EGGS AT THE PRESENT PRICE. 
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The Centaur-Field 
Rhyme by W. C. Trrcoms 
Sketch by F. S. Murray 


A, LTHOUGH it’s scarcely known at all 
. The Greeks were awfully fond of ball. 
Just note with care 
This hybrid pair; 
Don’t judge them by their faces. 
Their freak physique, 
So neo-greek, 


Is great for running bases 


Each sunny day 

I hey go and play 

On top of the Acropolis. 

\nd every fan 

Down to a man 

Comes out from the metropoiis. 


The more elite 
Can get 
But kids and hoi polloi, 
They climb up on 

The Parthenon 

And holler ** Atterboy!” 


a seat, 


The score’s a tie 

Just watch Al’s eye, 

There’s no such word for him as fail, 
With unconcern 

He gives a turn 

And dusts the plate off with his tail. 


He takes his stand, 

Spits on his hand, 

And swats a hot left-hander. 
It goes sky high, 

The fans all cry 


You know me, Alexander! 


Moral 
\ little horse-play, on the side 
Will turn the trick, if well applied. 
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‘*How Times Do Change!” 


By Freperick Moxon 


Beau of times Colonial 


And classic ceremonial, 


| HE 
| 
Practised in phrase euphonial 
| From early morn to night, 
When in the close vicinity 
Of lovely femininity, 
Would call her “‘ Dear Divinity,” 
And “Goddess of Delight.” 


But to our modern snappiness 
When seeking lovers’ happiness, 
That sentimental sappiness 
Would fall completely flat! 
A fellow on the sandy beach 
Cuts out the cake-and-candy speech, 
With “Kiddo, you’re some dandy peach!” 
And lets it go at that. 


No Sharing 
“Your club is very exclusive?” 
sa Yep.” 
“Won’t take in any new members?” 
“Not unless they got their own liquor.” 










EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plain End or Cork Tip 








People of culture and 
inement invariably 


PREFER. Deities 


fo any other cigarette. 
30° 


Makers of ‘the Highest Grade Turkis 
and Egyptian Cgarelles in the World. 








Passion 
“Being married, you know what the love- 

light in a woman’s eyes is.” 
“Yes, I was with my wife yesterday when she 
| was looking at some fine hats in a shop window.” 
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we ide you step by step. You can train at home 


ng spare time. 
ad in any state. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
I know because I*was Deaf and had p._t» ~ 
over 30 years. My invisible Ant 
sire tese tee Hee Noise 


Drum 
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A. O, LEONARD 








Guice 43, 70 Sch Avenue . « New Yok Cp 








Same Thing 
Foreigner (speaking of trains) 
try they crowd a dozen people into a space of 
about six by six, and charge each one fifty dol- 
lars. They call it a “compartment.” 
We have the same thing over here 
“apartment.” 


In my coun- 


American 
only we call it an 


He Inquires 
“How about that million-dollar will case? 
‘They settled it to the satisfaction of the 
attorneys on both sides.” 
‘Anybody else get anything?” 





Her Reasons 
By Terre tt Love Ho .ipay 
MPERTINENCE!” cried Claire. 
“You ask, and I'll disclose 
The reasons why I wear 
The fetching fad, half hose.” 


I shan’t tell what she said, 

Nor even what she did; 

Nor how she turned quite red 
And soon the “reasons”’ hid. 


All styles are much abused: 
Of course that’s understood. 

But Claire should be excused 
Her “reasons” are so good. 


The Myth of Myths 


By Artuur CHAPMAN 


N YTHS have been written in many lands; 
Poets have dealt in them, fancy free; 
Romans and Greeks have tried their hands, 
And Scandinavians two or three; 
Some myths are witty as well as wise, 
And some of the best have a tinge of grief, 
But this is the myth that takes the prize 
The myth about “cheaper cuts of beef.”’ 


Thor and Balder are real, indeed, 
To this ghostly fodder that ne’er is seen; 
There’s far more truth in the poet’s screed 
Than in chatter of low-priced fat and lean; 
Siegfried I’d sooner expect to view, 
Or any other Valhalla chief, 








Drawn by A. B. Wacken 


Scientist—YeEs, IT'S VERY SIMPLE | TooK 


Blame It on Sir O. Lodge 


”” 


“Tough on old Jack 
“What?” 
“Why he gave Caroline an Ouija Board last 
week, and the plaguey thing went and advised 
her to marry the other fellow.” 


Short Weight 
W illie Willis (reading the stock market page) 
Pa, this paper says that people have made a 
lot of money selling short. 
Papa Willis—Yes; our grocer has been doing 
it for years, 





FORTY 
FLIVVER, MIXED THEM WITH A QUART OF PUMPKIN SEED AND A GALLON OF 
GASOLINE AND | NOW HAVE FORTY HILLS SPROUTING SPLENOIDLY 


Than to run to earth and find 
it true— 

This myth about 

cuts of beet.” 


“ cheaper 


O‘ten we read it in “Household 
Hints ”"— 
This story of meats costing 
little cash 
But the smile of the 
makes us wince, 
And we know that our hopes 
were vain and rash. 
Neck and shoulder, and horns 
and tail— 
There’s ne’er an appraisal 
brings relief; 
You pay top price, and go 
home and rail 
At this myth about “ 
cuts of beef!” 


butcher 


NUTS OFF MY 


cheaper 





leading musicians and h«ads of State Conservatories 
years 
4 lessons. 
beginners or teachers, old or young an music free. Diploma granted 
Write today for 64-page free book. 


"M.. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio JM, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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Zoo] LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano or organ in your own home, at 
one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn's 
famous Written Method is endorsed by 
Successful 25 
Play chords at once and complete piece in every key. within 
Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated For 


“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 





WHAT EVERY GIRL] 
SHOULD KNOW . 


SENT PREPAID FOR ONLY 50Oc. 

This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the great 
birth control advocate—and although it was sup- 
pressed by the postal authorities we are now per- 
mitted to send it to you 

It contains information never before published, and 
everyone that reads the book cannot heip but be 
benefited. Itis highly endorsed by eminent phy- 
sicians. Send your order at once. Don't delay. 


TRUTH PUB. CO, Dept. W. 1402 Broadway, N.Y. 





THE Garace—As IT LOOKS 
TO THE BEGINNER. 


The Siren’s Shock 


By La Touche Hancock 
WOO’D the maiden by my side; 
She hung her bashful head, 
And would you know what she replied, 
And what your poet said? 


Drawn by T. S. Tousey 
Tue ENTRANCE TO 


“Grant me a boon, fair maid, and leave 
Thy lover lapped in bliss; 

Ah! bend thy lovely neck, nor grieve 
To spare thy swain 2 kiss!’ , 


My goddess turned her dove-like eyes, 
And stilled her blushing fears, 

Drew near, and then—to my surprise 
Instead—she boxed my ears! 

















Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 


“Sales at very low cost.” 


“A constant leader.” 
And many others — let us tell you more. 
Rate, 50 Cents a Line; 
Published monthly by 
225 Fifth Avenue, 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 


“Paid remarkably well.” 


$200 a Page. 


New York 
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TO'MORROW 
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Nlatines Remedy 
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THE IDEAL LAXATIVE 
Used for 30 years 
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Lady Godiva 
By Ricuarp Butier GLAENZER 
NO auburn, black, nor blonde your hair, 
But everyday, commonplace brown; 
Yet many a queen would be glad to wear 
Tresses so royal, tresses so rare, 
In place of her golden crown. 


It fits your head like a coronet, 

And serves as a veil for your eyes; 
It baffles the mesh of the finest net: 
Who’s seen it fall, can never forget 

The length of it if he tries. 


If this were only Coventry, 
And you were Leofric’s wife, 
You could ride Broadway more modestly 
Than Miss Georgette and set us free 
From taxes and such for life. 


Not So Slow 
“Young man,” questioned the stern pro- 
fessor, “have you ever heard the word ‘procras- 
tination ’?” 
” Ves, sir.” 
‘Well, where have you heard it?” 
“Just now, sir.” 


WALL-NUTS 


James Montgomery Flagg 








This clever picture, 
in full colors, i1x14, | 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid for 
twenty-five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 























Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Trouble 


Ointment to soothe, to 
pea oy mm pe ty ‘Ease. | 
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Drawn by Pav. Renry 


Back to Eartnu 


Tommie’s Crust 
Teacher—Tommie, you have written, “Our 
minister is very pieous on Sundays.” Now, 
passing over the fact that “‘pieous” is mis- 
spelled, how is the minister on week days? 
Tommie—Oh, I guess the minister eats 
pies on weekdays, too. 


For Shame 
by Tennyson J. Derr 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him; 
The same, the unappreciative cuss, 
As ’tis to all the rest of us. 
33 








SORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 
THE ONLY DIFFERENCE IS ONE OF 
ALCOHOL—REMEMBER THAT 


IN ALL OTHER ESSENTIALS IT IS 
THE SAME GOOD OLD EVANS 


At Leading Hotels, Restaurants & Dealers 


C. H. Evans & Sons Estab. 1736 Hudson. 4. Y. 





Clear Your Skin 











itt 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, = 
Blackheads, Acne ptions on the face or body, = 
Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin by a new treatment 


“"«Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facial Blemishes, write for 
FREE Booklet, “‘A Clear-Tone Skin?’ telling how I 
cured myself after being afflicted for 15 years and my 
offer to send you a bottle “Clear -Tone’’ on trial. 


E. S. GIVENS, 227 Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
ULALLLAUULE 


RAISINS—CURRANTS 


Imported Greek, Spanish—Excellent quality. 59-Ib. box $12.00 prepaid 
EUROPEAN SUPPLY, Importers 
Box 12 Uptown 
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The Rebuilt Ford 


by KATHERINE NEGLEY 
R. CLARENCE FORD was a close stu- 
dent and his eyes began to trouble him, 
so he went to an optician and was fitted with 
glasses. 

Shortly afterward he had trouble with his 
ears and went to an ear specialist for relief. 

He had an attack of dyspepsia and it was 
months before he was himself again. 

He just recovered from his dyspepsia when 
he had appendicitis and had to have an opera- 
tion. 

Then he had rheumatism in his left knee and 
went to a mineral springs resort for several 
months. 

Just after he returned home, it was necessary 
for him to go to the dentist and the chiropodist 
every week. 

Mr. Ford was now practically a rebuilt Ford, 
yet he still suffered. 

He had only one hope and that was that the 
new specialist famous over the whole continent 
might help him. 

“You are perfectly sound,” was the diagno- 
sis, ‘except that all matter is made up of elec- 
trons and these electrons revolve in a circular 
orbit. Your whole trouble was caused by some 
emotional excitement which made the said 
electrons revolve so fast they became inter- 
locked and thus caused the pain.” 

“He is a crank,” muttered Mr. 
himself. 

But of course we all know a Ford has to be 
cranked. 
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ready for framing, this appealing picture is yours for 25 
cents, postage prepaid 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Origin of the Daisy 


By Dorts 
| lit 
And frowned in deep distress; 


Ii | should dic no child have I 
My men 


BEIHOFE 


sun shone on the bare brown earth, 


orv to bless!” 


Thus quoth he, and his rumbling voice 
Beneath the brown earth went 

And litth 
Heard Father Sun’s lament. 


trolls, and mice and moles, 


So when the summer months drew near, 
Chey had a pattern made 

A center gold 
Just like the sun in shade 


big, round and bold, 


A fringe of white surrounded it 
Like beams from sunny skies, 

* A very child of mine,” he smiled, 
When they showed great surprise. 


" Her face is like a golden glow, 
Her petals are like water 

I'll give a name, of world-wide fame 
Unto my pretty daughter.”’ 


“ For she shall bloom as far as eye 
Can see till things grow hazy 
And as she’s suc ha bonny thing, 


I think I'll call her Daisy.”’ 
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We will send you all newspaper 
mayappear about you. your friends, orany) b- 

! iamay want to be p-to-date."” Every news- 
periodical f mportance in the United States and 
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By Joseru La 


Eggs 
Illustrated by 

HE Reverend Samuel Davidson was the 

most dignified man in the New Hamp 

stire town where he breathed forth fire 

and brimstone from the pulpit of the Methodist 
Church. More than that, his wife kept the 
finest White Leg- 
horn chickens in 
Rockingham 
County, or at least 
the Reverend 
Samuel so claimed 
And he was 
packing his bag, 
preparing to depart 
for the Methodist 
Conference in New 
York, Mrs. David 
son insisted on his 
taking with him 
two dozen Leghorn | 


PRA 


when 


E Pituncep AFTER THE 


eggs for Aunt Mar 
tha; poor Aunt 
Martha who lived in 
get fresh eggs. 
Several things, however, came between the 
Reverend Samuel and his train. It whistled at 
the crossing while he was still buttoning his re- 


= 
™ 


the city, and couldn’t 


fractory collar 
When he arrived at 
the station he was 
state of 
disarray, his hat 
canted over one eye 
i exceeding ly 





still in a 


in an 
unministerial man- 


ner. A snicker from 4 
the loungers in 

formed him they 

appreciated the 

picture to the full. 

But the train It ~~ 

was gently start- - 

ing—in fact, even “Heit” saip THE 
more so; the last 


car had just rolled by. 

The Reverend Samuel sprinted, in his hand 
his satchel, in the satchel two dozen eggs. He 
held the bag gingerly, and rushed for the last 


car. He made it, drawing himself up on the 
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His Dicntiry 


JUDGE 


lways Eggs 


MONT GAVIT 


AcBpert LEVERING 


steps. But just at that moment his silk hat 
struck the corner of the vestibule, rolled off 
and bounded along the ties in the wake of the 
train in a manner entirely unbefitting a 
clergyman’s headgear. The Reverend Samuel, 
his dignity un 
ruffled, gently set 
down his bag on 
the platform 
dropped off tke car 


LIT 





lo 


and 


— | Back by the station 


| te could hear the 
raucous laughter ctf 
one Dade Kimball 
against whom he 
had preached 


eternal damnation 

on the previous 

‘wxy Sabbath. He 

Pratx, Not Forcettin snatched his hat 
from between the 

rails and plunged 

after the train, still rot forgettinghis dignity 
But one cannot look truly cignified, even 
with white whiskers, if one has a silk hat 
clenched in one’s hand and is pursuing a 


choo-choo. 

After a breath 
taking leap, the 
Reverend Samuel 
found himself on the 
Pant- 
ing, he settled his 
hat and came up 
onto the platform. 
A trainman, who 
had had his back 
turned, looked 
round, and his jaw 
dropped in amaze- 
ment. 

“F’r th’ love o’ 
Mike!” exclaimed 
he.“‘ Are you here?” 

“Certainly!” said the Reverend Samuel 
Davidson coldly. “Where is my bag?” 

“Your bag! Hell!” said the trainman 
floridly, “I didn’t think you were going to 
catch us, so I chucked it off!” 


rapicly departing 


steps again. 





TRAINMAN FLORIDLY 





Amy Lowel 


By L. 


In 


BuRTON 
» . 
was a man of Faughty mien 


H! 


And acrobatic ears 


With two large eyes—a nose between 
He used to vent his cursed bile 
By penning “‘pomes”’ in free verse style, 
Which drove his wife to tears 
He used to write great reams of guff 
But somehow never got the stuff 
Vc epted! 


With typewriter and ink and pen 
He sought to raise unhappy men 
To heights that were sublime, 
But though he wrote by night and day 


4 


l’s Footsteps 
Crane, Jr. 
And gave his knock-kneed Muse full sway 
He never got a dime. 
Though he was strictly of the school 
He never got his drastic drool 
Accepted! 


O ye who woo the woeful Muse 

Who causes Amy to enthuse, 
Incline a heeding ear. 

Yea, heed this fatherly advice 

And then, perhaps, you'll have the price 
For E. I. Edwards’ beer. 

Go, hail the wight, ragman yclept, 

And then you’ll have your manuscript 
Accepted! 
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The ideal Life 


When Shakespeare, with hi deep insight into human nature, 







pictured the ideal life, he did not select his characters fron 
the dwellers in cities, or place them in the environ- 
i the crowded haunts ot men with their fetid and ranc 


phere of moral and physical corruption, their cheay 


tes of human worth, their sordid aims, that have evet 
ery big cit 1 tester ore O the body politic i 
1 menace to humanity. 
No, when Shake peare—seer a well a age, who ha 


luminated with the brilliancy of the noonday 
every point of morals, of manners, of statecraft, « 

cial philosophy, of taste, of the conduct of lif 
hows us the conditions under which a nearly pertect 
tate of a is po ible, he selects as his stage the 
For f Arden, remote from the untruth, hypocri 
ignorance and violence of a society pursuing its own 
elfish aims, and within the sylvan shades of thi 
\rcadia a fascinating company of exiles realize a 
mode and conception of life that is ideal in its democ- 
racy because each member of the happy band is an 


aristocrat in the sense of nobility of heart and char- 


““As You Like It’’ 


describes a life that would please everyone. Rich i 

its revelations of on: mysteries of human nature at 

the philosophy of life, Shakespeare seems to have 
transfused much of the wisdom of past ages into hi 
own all-combining mind. ‘This great comedy, word 
for word as the great master wrote it, together with 
everything else that he wrote, exactly as it came fron 


his pen, is found in this De Luxe Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


An Unexpurgated Edition A Liberal Education HalfthePublisher’s Price 
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WHEN I was a kid. 
1 USED to believe. 


> . 7 
THE JUDGE next door. 


WOULD PUT me in jail. 


FOR PLAYING hookey. 


. . 


OR SWIPING apples. 


AND |! really behaved. 


WHEN HE was around. 
. _ 

AND EVEN today. 
.* 


I'M A little scared. 


OF THE stern old boy. 
80 IN his office, 

THE OTHER day. 

| HAD to wait. 


AND WANTED ‘o smoke. 
. . 


AND |! was afraid. 


THE JUDGE would get sore. 


BUT I took the chance 
> . 
cigarette 
>. . 


AND THE judge came in. 


AND LiT a 


. . 


AND LOOKED at me. 


AS THOUGH I'd been caught. 


BURGLING HIS safe. 





Judge- 


er all 


AND HE came up. 

WITH - solema frown. 
AND SAID, “Young man. 
NO SMOKING here. 
UNLESS THE old boy. 


iS SMOKING too.” 


| AND DARNED if he didn’t. 


SMILE AND say. 

“GIVE ME one of those. 

SATISFY CIGARETTES.” 
J . . 


at/ 





GOOD judge of cigarettes 
4 4 will findevidence of expert 
care and skill in Chesterfield’s 
exclusive Turkish - Domestic 
blend. Not only are the tobac- 
cos of especially choice selec- 
tion, but, in blending them, our 
experts have obtained a new 
smoothness of flavor that 
easily doubles the pleasure of 
smoking. 





f hesterfield 


CIGARETTES 
Kiyeteriiyee aca 


